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by any method involving supposed agreement among many writers. 
The work cannot fail to take a permanent place as a surgical authority, 
decidedly cosmopolitan in tone, yet in harmony with the high standards 
of the best American surgery. G. E. S. 


Practical Dietetics, with Special Reference to Diet in Disease. 

By W. Gilman Thompson, M.D., Professor of Materia Medica, Thera¬ 
peutics, and Clinical Medicine in the University of the Oily of New York, 

Visiting Physician to the Presbyterian and Bellevue Hospitals. Pp. xxii., 

802. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1895. 

We quite agree with the author that the subjects which are so fully 
discussed in this volume are frequently dismissed in brief and indefinite 
phrases by the writers upon the theory and practice of medicine. Even 
in systematic works upon food and dietetics, the practical needs of the 
careful physician are neglected in the enormous volume of chemical and 
physiological reports. We have read this book, keeping in mind the Pavy 
and the Chambers ofourstudentdays.knowingthat very great and import¬ 
ant advances have been made in our knowledge, and at the same time be¬ 
lieving that these changes should be recognized, compared with our pre¬ 
vious knowledge, and, at the same time, brought into harmony with the 
existing high standard of medical practice. To secure adaptability to the 
daily needs of the physician, not the work of the chemist, nor of the - 
physiologist, should be made the standard for the determination of food 
values, but the findings of those working in these special lines of investi¬ 
gation should be studied, compared, and harmonized, not by the student 
in his library, but bv one who, with considerable acquaintance with 
chemical and especially physiological literature, rounds out his attain¬ 
ments by carefully making use of the literature in his effort that those 
who may come under his professional care may have prescribed for them 
an appropriate diet. The fact that the author has written a successful 
book is due, not only to his knowledge as a chemist and his studies as a 
physiologist, but as well to the fact that he is a practical physician. The 
keynote of the volume is that the physician in the presence of patho¬ 
logical conditions shall here find what diet, how much, how often, and 
in what form food shall be administered to his patient. 

Part I. is devoted to Foods and Food Preparations. These are classi¬ 
fied for systematic study and ready reference. The uses, varieties, modi¬ 
fications, often the mode of preparation, preservation, and sources of 
contamination, are fully presented. Part II. treats of Stimulants, 
Beverages, and Condiments. Those substances which in various por¬ 
tions of the world have been found by their inhabitants, uncivilized as 
well as civilized, to be conducive to their comfort, are fkirly discussed. 
While the alcohol question may not be presented in a way which will 
be satisfactory to the intemperate adherents to the theory that temper¬ 
ance and prohibition are synonymous terms, yet the author in fairness 
presents its physiological action and clinical uses, and yet does not hesi¬ 
tate to point out its dangers. Part III., on Cooking, Food Preparations 
and Preservatives, and Quantity of Food Required, should be read as an 
introduction to the remaining portion of the book; thus would the 
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mysteries of the kitchen be better appreciated and deadly work of the 
average cook considerably diminished. Parts IV. and V. give a lair 
idea of the Food Required for Special Conditions (age, weight, sex, 
race), and Food Digestion (conditions which especially affect digestion). 
Part VI* takes up the General Relation of Food to Special ^Diseases 
which are caused by dietetic errors, and here parasites, ptomaines, poi¬ 
sons, including alcoholic poisoning, are satisfactorily presented. 

Preliminary to the application of the principles already enumerated 
is Part VII., on the Administration of Food for the Sick. The various 
forms of diet in its relation to diseases, covers three hundred pages, a 
monograph in itself. Infectious diseases, those of the respiratory, circu¬ 
latory, urinary, and nervouB system, diseases of the alimentary canal, 
liver and skin, are grouped together, and full instruction is given as to 
the proper diet to be employed. The diseases especially influenced by 
diet—obesity, rheumatism, gout, diabetes, and scurvy—are by no means 
neglected. Here the author has bound himself to no theory, but offere 
the results of the best clinicians. Part VIII., on Rations and Dietaries, 
interests chiefly those under whose care come hospitals, reformatories, 
asylums, and bodies of men, and who are morally responsible for the 
good health of those dependent upon them. The Appendix is practi¬ 
cally a well-arranged and useful Cook-book for Invalids, and its careful 
study would enlarge the repertoire of almost any physician. In a work 
requiring extensive reading, and one which must be to some extent a 
compilation, errors and omissions must be expected. We note the failure 
to quote Semmola with reference to egg-albumin (p. 468), the omission 
of diaBtase, now an article of commerce; and we find no acknowledg¬ 
ment of the value of a meat diet in certain cases of litbrnmia (p. 487), 
although it is stated (p. 93) meat should be reduced or prohibited. We 
fail to understand why it may be desirable to peptonize Mosqueras beet 
ielly (p. 98). We are inclined to agree with the author that false teeth 
may add to the comfort and prolong the life of the aged (P- 482)^rather 
than that they will not prove an unqualified advantage (p. 287). We tmd 
that the dose of pancreatin as given (p. 68) is incorrect; the quantities 
as given in the last formula, on p. 77, in both the metric and apotheca¬ 
ries’ systems, do not correspond. We doubt if the author ^intends that 
“ Btrachino ” ia to bo taken as a synonym for “ gorgonzola. On p. 152 
undoubtedly “coleslaw” ia a typographical error, for slaw may be de¬ 
fined as sliced cabbage, while cole, although belonging to the cabbage 
family, does not “ head ” as does cabbage. The book is well printed 
and easily read; the use of terminations in “ our instead of or, 
following the British usage (colour, labour, favour), of unusual forms, 
as malfermentation (p. 67), and trichiniasis (p. 349) instead of the 
more familiar trichinosis, mar its appearance. The newer chemical 
nomenclature, sodium bicarbonate for bicarbonate of sodium (p. 631), 
would have been advantageously followed. 

On the whole, the book shows that the author has industriously col¬ 
lected the best opinions upon the subject, that he has drawn from the 
results of his own experience, that he has endeavored to bring the findings 
of the laboratory into practical relation with the observations of the 
consulting room, and finally to produce a book of value to the practising 
physician. We believe that he has succeeded admirably in presenting a 
useful and readable book. "• "* 
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seem to have a rooted objection to giving any answers to inquiries, and, 
when answers are given, they are usually unsatisfactory, if not mislead¬ 
ing. The difficulty becomes still greater when, as with most of Dr. 
Mitchell’s cases, the patient has been subjected to the demoralizing in¬ 
fluence of the pension agent, and he fears that any information as to his 
present condition will be used to decrease his pension. That, thirty 
years after the injury, the author has succeeded in obtaining the subse¬ 
quent history of thirty-four cases of injury' to the nerves, is itself praise¬ 
worthy, but the book itself merits much higher praise. The author has 
studied the later history of a part of the cases which formed the subject 
of the two treatises by Dr. Weir Mitchell, Gunshot Wounds and Other 
Injuries of Nerves, written in conjunction with Drs. Morehouse and Keen 
inJ1864, and Injuries of Nerves and Their Consequences, published in 
1872, and has added to the thirty-four cases recorded the histories of 
eighteen other cases of serious nerve injury. The book is thus a con¬ 
tinuation and a worthy sequel of his father’s well-known work. Analysis 
of such a work, however, is by no means easy. Each case presents its 
own individual features of interest, which are ably summarized. The 
various chapters treat of contusions and commotions of nerves, sections 
of nerves, ascending neuritis, degeneration and regeneration of severed 
nerves, and the treatment of injuries. The striking feature of the cases 
collected is their severity, although, of course, it was more natural that 
only the severe cases and those which had not recovered should answer 
the inquiries. Nevertheless, whether it be due to the nature of the 
original injury' or the lack of aseptic treatment or not, cases of such 
duration and severity are to-day comparatively rare. The author has 
noted many curious examples of perverted sensibility and irregular 
trophic disturbances in the cases, and he urges that, before operating, 
w ® confirm the diagnosis of a nerve lesion by some symptoms other than 
pain. The chapter on ascending and migrating neuritis is full of value. 
As is well known experimental attempts to produce an ascending neu¬ 
ritis have seldom succeeded, but clinical cases are occasionally met with, 
and Dr. Mitchell has recorded several cases. He is inclined to believe 
that there is a special toxic cause, and he concludes that pressure from 
any cause is a frequent, though not a constant, factor in tne production 
of a spreading inflammation, although the presence of inflammation in 
surrounding tissues has curiously little influence. Larger nerve trunks 
are more prone to present the phenomena of spreading inflammation 
than the smaller ones. Neuritis may spread centrifugaily or centripe- 
tally, the latter being the commoner form in traumatic ca^us. Beside 
the cases of injury to peripheral nerves a few cases of spinal injur}’ are 
also recorded, which are of very’ great interest from their bearing upon 
certain questions of great importance in medico-legal cases. They go to 
swell the proof that there are cases of very slow onset, due to injury, 
when the lesion is in the cord itself, with no injury to the vertebra, and 
where the prognosis is grave, and they further show that some of the 
simple “ backs,” viewed with so much disfavor, may eventually develop 
into cases of cord disease. The author finally lays much stress on the 
importance of ver}* long-continued treatment in cases of nerve injury', 
especially by electricity, even in apparently hopeless cases. In cases of 
suspected local injur}' or pressure he strongly urges nerve suture. In 
only oue point can we take exception to his statements, when he speaks 
of the prognosis in the ordinary' radial paralysis from pressure so com- 
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mon in drunkards, as bad, since complete and speedy recovery has been 
the rule in our experience. , . , A » 

The book will prove of extreme value to all interested in the study ot 
nervous disease. The author has undertaken a novel task, and he has 
performed it most admirably. We can give it no higher praise than to 
say that it is a worthy sequel of the elder Mitchell s Sgtma of 


The Aseptic Treatment of Wounds. By Dr. C. Schimmelbubch, of 
Berlin. Translated from the second German edition by Alfred Theo¬ 
dore Bake, M.B., of London. London: H. K. Lewis, 1895. 

An English translation of this most excellent work meets an un¬ 
doubted need, a need not only of the student who is seeking to grasp 
principles, but also of the practitioner who is endeavoring to apply them, 
and of the teacher who explains and demonstrates. The first German 
edition obtained at once a high place in the estimation of surgeons, and 
a Becond edition was demanded in a few months. 

Schimmelbusch was widely known as a scientific investigator of acumen 
and learning and as a practical surgeon of skill and experience, a blend¬ 
ing of capacities in the individual which gives a union of forces in his 
book. This volume is characterized by comprehensive grasp, breadth 
of view, and scientific accuracy. There are no vain chases after elurave 
theories. The results of the laboratory investigation are gauged, checked, 
weighed, and systematized by the calm judgment of the practical sur¬ 
geon, a judicious fusion of theory and practice which renders this little 
book the most valuable exposition of the subject we have ever seen. 

Schimmelbusch shows the great results which asepsis and antisepsis 
have brought about, demonstrates that the goal to aim at is surgical 
cleanliness, and that in reaching this chemical germicides are ot less 
importance than mechanical means. He gives in detail descriptions ot 
the simplest and best methods of preparing instruments, ligatures, sutures, 
dressing the akin of the patient, and the hands of the surgeon and his 
assistants; outlines the methods of preparation for operations in each 
region of the body; gives examples of preparation, operative conduct 
and post-operative care; outlines the procedures suitable for emergen- 
cies; insists upon thoroughness in every move, and proves that hypo¬ 
dermatic injections carelessly administered may he productive of most 
disastrous consequences. Every surgeon should own this book and every 
surgeon ought to study it. J. G. DA o. 


Text-Book of Diseases of the Kidneys and Urinary Organs. ^ By 
Prof. Dr. Paul Furbringer, Director of the Friedrichshaiu Hospital, 
Berlin, etc. Translated from the German with annotations by W. H. 
Gilbert, M.D., Physician in Baden-Baden, etc. In two volumes. Vol. 
I. London: H. K. Lewis, 1895. 

Prof. FOrbringer’s work on the Internal Diseases of the Den¬ 
ary and Genital Organs, the first edition of which appeared in 1884, 
the second in 1890, acquired its popularity chiefly through the later 
chapters, on the disease of the bladder and genital organs. The part 
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bring about a somewhat rapid resolution, but in many cases it will fail. Car¬ 
diac weakness is a contraindication to its use.— Oentralblatt fur die Gesammte 
Therapie, 1895, Heft x., S. 577. 

The Action of Ephedra. 

Dr. E. Grahe notes that the similar but not entirely identical bodies, the 
alkaloids ephedrine-Nagai, pseudo-ephedrine-Merck, and ephedrine-Spehr 
possess the following action: (1) Small doses, per on, subcutaneously or intra- 
- venously applied, give rise to transient increase of blood pressure, slowing of 
the cardiac contractions with coincident increase at the beginning, and weak¬ 
ening of the latter as the result of a paresis of the vagal termination, and 
probably also of the smooth muscular fibres of the heart itself. (2) Larger 
doses give rise to a lowering of blood-pressure consequent to the diminution 
of vascular tone. (3) As constant phenomena are pupillary dilatation with 
disturbances of accommodation and refraction, which are probably the result 
of irritation of the sympathetic, and also to a less degree, of a slight paresis 
of the terminations of the motor oculi in the sphincter pupillze, and finally 
also possibly of a paresis of the muscular apparatus of the iris itself.— Thera - 
peutische Monatehefte, 1895, Heft x., S. 556. 

Diastase. 

Drs. E. B. Smith and E. W. Tonken report very briefly seven instances 
in which taka-diastase was employed with very satisfactory results in five. 
The conclusions are that (1) diastase was suited for cases presenting, espe- 
pecially after taking much starchy food, the following symptoms: epigastric 
weight and pain, bloating, drowsiness, frontal headache, with a superadded 
constipation. (2) The dose may be smaller than indicated (5 grains), it being 
found that from J to 3 grains are sufficient. (3) It should be given just 
before or after eating, or it may be mixed with food. (4) It relieves the 
constipation of these cases in this manner: A colloid-like unconverted 
starch prevents watery osmosis into the intestine; but when this same starch 
is converted into sugar it acts more after the manner of a crystalloid and 
sets up osmosis of liquids into the intestines, thus aiding the evacuation of 
the contents.— Therapeutic Gazette , 1895, No. 10, p. 670. 

Strontium Carbonate. 

M. E. Mettral proposes this salt, hitherto unused in medicine, as a den- 
trifice. (1) Its detersive power is midway between that of calcium and mag¬ 
nesium carbonates, whose action is very slight, and that of pumice-stone, 
which can abrade the teeth if the enamel is of poor quality. (2) Its reaction 
is slightly alkaline; an advantage, for acidity is the initial cause of caries. 
(3) Its use is agreeable because its oily condition causes it to attach itself to 
the brush and to the teeth, so that it does not get into the throat and cause 
tickling, cough, or even nausea. (4) It is very reasonable in price. (5) The 
strontium salts appear to have a preservative and anti-putrid action upon the 
tissues, liquids, and organic excreta. The salt can be used alone, but it is 
better associated with an anti-fermentable substance, as flowers of sulphur, 



